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lard's translations, but it would prolong this notice to too great length to 
discuss them. The book is a useful addition to the valuable series of publi- 
cations that have issued from the Clarendon Press, and a slight revision can 
be easily made. In a second edition I hope more attention will be paid to the 
grammar, especially of the earlier specimens. Much useful instruction in Mid- 
dle English can be derived from a study of the dialectic forms. Several forms 
occur here which are not found in Stratmann's M. E. Dictionary, even as 
revised by Mr. Bradley, but by the aid of the latter this glossary may be 
improved. As showing dialectic pronunciation attention may be called to 
onste (once), Ch. 2 3ig, hunder (under), T. 24 ; and perhenuall, M. M. 637 ; also 
to what is regarded as a modern provincialism, / reken, K. J. 131 5, although 
the glossary here gives reke, the older form. An appendix contains extracts 
from two Latin plays, one on the Resurrection and the other, by Hilarius, on 
St. Nicholas, from The Harrowing of Hell, ed. Mall, and from the play of 
Abraham and Isaac, Anglia VII, but without notes, and some words in the 
texts are omitted in the glossary, as ytyed, A. I. 332, perhaps —joied, and 
harly, A. I. 350 ; here, H. H. 166 is erratum for leeve. 

James M. Garnett. 



Shelley, Adonais. Edited, with introduction and notes, by William Michael 
Rossetti. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. New York, Macmillan & 
Co., 1891. 

Mr. Rossetti's edition of Shelley's Adonais belongs to the Clarendon Press 
Series, of which one is accustomed to hear good things said, but this time, to 
be frank, Shelley has been unfortunate in his editor. It is not an insignificant 
fact that of the two books found in the pocket of the drowned poet one was a 
Sophokles, and it is not going too far to say that the Greek element in Shelley 
is half of his soul, and he who would edit him aright must have Sophokles in 
his head as Shelley had Sophokles in his pocket. But the present commentator 
has not thought it necessary to trace the Greek threads in Shelley's diction 
beyond the pieces of Greek embroidery that the poet had openly wrought into 
his poem from Bion and from Moschos ; and reminiscences of Aischylos and 
Pindar pass unheeded, as well as reminiscences of Catullus and Lucretius, who 
deserve to keep company with the Greeks. In lieu of such a study of the 
weft of Shelley's poetry we have heavy prose paraphrase, we have hopeless 
puzzlements over passages that are to be conceived poetically or not at all. 
Here the poet is taken to task for his grammar, and there he is charged with a 
miserable subservience to the needs of rhyme, as if a true poet's thought were 
not born singing. In the lines 

Great and mean 
Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow, 

' borrow ' is supposed to be due to ' morrow ' and ' sorrow,' rather than to the 
vast wealth of Pluto's realm, the Orci thesaurus, familiar to every classical 
scholar. ' Clear sprite,' used of Milton, is said to be ' one of the least tolerable 
make-rhymes in the whole range of English poetry.' Assuredly any one that 
knows the history of ' spright ' and ' sprite ' will forgive the poet his bit of anti- 
quarianism and rebel against Mr. Rossetti's hard sentence. ' Sprite ' is better 
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than the monosyllabic ' spirit,' which is recognized in our older poetry — though 
in reading I should never treat ' spirit ' otherwise than as a pyrrhic and should 
decline the charm of ' sp'rit ' or ' spir't.' But however that may be, it is amus- 
ing to observe that in his righteous wrath Mr. Rossetti forgets to note that 
Shelley, while describing Milton, alludes to Milton's own words in Lycidas : 

' Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise.' 

But Mr. Rossetti's commentary is too distasteful to me for further remark, and for 
fear of making myself equally distasteful to those who have a better right to Shel- 
ley than I have, I will suppress some observations I should like to make on the 
rhetoric of this wonderful Bpijvog, which with all its depth of feeling, like 'Alph, 
the sacred river,' on its way ' to a sunless sea,' mirrors what seems to be a ' stately 
pleasure-dome ' of rhetorical devices. But Shelley's ' incarnations of the 
stars ' would doubtless ' mock the merry worm ' that should batten on asyndeton, 
polysyndeton and chiasm, and, dismissing the theme of the parallelism between 
elegy and funeral oration I turn to another matter, the function of the recur- 
rent word. Much has been made of the recurrent word in Pindar, much ought 
to be made of it but not too much. In Aischylos every one notices — who can 
help noticing? — not only the burdens of the choruses, but the emphatic repeti- 
tion of key-words. In fact, echoes abound in all tragic poetry, and it was not 
reserved for the last decennium to mark the significance of recurrent words 
and recurrent phrases. Boeckh, for instance, insists on the importance of ' die 
wiederkehrenden Stellen' in his ' Encyclopaedic u. Methodologie,' p. 152. 
Yet these recurrences, as Boeckh says, are often enough left unnoticed by the 
commentators, and Mezger deserves, as he has received, due credit for his obser- 
vation of the phenomena in Pindar. But, to quote my own review of Mezger 
(A. J. P. II 500), ' The recurrence of a poet in the cycle of his thought to 
the point from which he set out is natural enough. It is the poetic Q. E. D. 
Significant words may shine at intervals as brightly as the stelle with which 
Dante ends alike Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, but the art which we are 
called to admire here, if established, would not be much more elevated than 
that of an acrostic' ' In my commentary I have again and again made use of Mez- 
ger's observations. I have myself noted the repetitions of words and synonyms 
as showing the thoughts that were dominant in the poet's mind. ' The key- 
note,' I say (I. E. p. lxxiv), 'is struck at the very beginning' of the Paionian 
odes (O. 2 and P. 5). ' In O. 2 0edf, vpag, avi/p recur with a persistency that 
■cannot escape the most careless observer, and in P. 5 we have really nothing 
but a series of variations on 7T/loi>roc, aperd, rrdrfioc, another trinity.' But for all 
that, I maintain that ' no high poetry is exhausted by its recurrent burdens, its 
catch-words, its key-verses,' and the danger of insisting too much on these 
matters is only too evident. If the recurrent word is to be a norm of composi- 
tion it must be put where it will be felt ; but Bulle demolished the recurrent 
word as a norm of composition, on the ground that there were too many recur- 
rent words ; and so there was nothing left for the original mind of Mr. Bury, 
the latest editor of Pindar, except to maintain that for the seeker after Pindar's 

1 Ripugna prestare al poeta siffatte intenzioni, perche allora le odi Pindariche si risolvereb- 
bero in altrettanti logogrifi o sciarade. — Cerrato, La tecnica compozione delle odi Pin- 
dariche, p. 90. 
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inner meaning the more recurrent words, the merrier. Now, in the Adonais 
of Shelley we have a poem that is full of recurrent words, and a concordance 
to the Adonais would enable us to juggle with recurrent words so as to swell 
considerably the bulk of Mr. Rossetti's swollen edition. Let us make just one 
experiment. 
The key-words of the poem are clearly to be found in i, 8. 9 : 

His fate and fame shall be 
An ECHO and a LIGHT unto ETERNITY. 

' Eternity ' is the last word of the first stanza, 'eternal are' the last words of 
the last stanza. Here the poet evidently intended to indicate by this recur- 
rence the consecrated symbol of eternity — the circling serpent. ' Eternity ' 
is found 30, 3 so as to keep the poem from breaking in half, a danger which is 
barred, to be sure, by the odd number of the stanzas, fifty-five. ' Eternal ' 
recurs also 8, 6. 24, 9. 38, 7, and it would be easy to see a special significance 
in the sequence of these two words : 

Eternity 

Eternal 

Eternal 
Eternity 

Eternal 

Eternal 

' Echo ' being a fugitive thing, cannot be expected to last, in spite of the poet's 
promise, and so the echo-note soon dies out. We have ' echoes ' 2, 5 and 22, 
6 and that is all. But if we take the second word, ' light,' and trace it through- 
out the poem, including, as our hobby-riders would have us include, the sound 
as well as the sense, ' delight ' as well as ' light,' ' light,' ' not heavy,' as well as 
' light,' ' luminous,' then there streams over the poem a dazzling radiance which 
those eyes must be holden that do not see. There are about twenty ' lights ' in 
the fifty-five stanzas, and while 'light' glitters in every place of the tuneful 
nine verses, from the first to the last, it is in the last and the most emphatic 
verse of the stanza that it has its special home : 

Yet reigns o'er earth, the third among the Sons of Light (4, 9). 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the heaven's light (43, 9). 

And move like wings of light on dark and stormy air (44, 9). 

A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread (49, 9). 

So we have repeated throughout the poem the keynote which reveals the 
meaning of Adonais and prepares us for the conclusion : 

The soul of Adonais like a star 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 

Very good results can be got from ' death ' or ' life,' but I forbear. The trouble 
about the matter is, as Bulle said in his criticism of Mezger, if one begins 
playing with these things one is in danger of losing one's sanity and believing 
in them. B. L. G. 



